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GRADUATE PROFESSIONAL IMPROVEMENT PROfiRAM 
De scription of the Study 

WB— mrrJF-wMx—P— mnmirm vwzMMmmo 

The Graduate-Professional Improvement Program of the Institute of 
Agriculture, offered In cooperation with the General Extension Division, was 
an experiment in graduate level courses at off-campus locations during the 
1365-1966 academic year* The program included courses at three levels: 

- Graduate degree credit courses; 

“ Comprehensive professional improvement, certificate credit courses 
« Short, intensive professional improvement seminars, non-credit* 

The courses were selected to serve the needs of professional workers in the 
fields of agriculture and agricultural education; In particular, extension 
personnel, vocational agriculture teachers, home economics instructors, 
forestry personnel, and professional employees in agri-business and industry* 
A list of courses and enrollment figures appears at the end of this paper 
as Appendix “A'*o 



Procedure of the Study 

In order to evaluate this program, a three-way study was designed; 

- A survey of students at the beginning and again at the end of the 
course; 

, - A Jiv'vey of the employers of the participating registrants; and, 

« A survey of the faculty* 

The survey questionnaires used for the students and employers, as v/eli as 
the guidelines for the faculty appear at the end of this paper as Appendix 







The pre-course questionnaire for students was distributed by the instructors 
during the first meeting of the classo A follow-up mailing was made to each 
student v;hose questionnaire was not recurned from the first distribution* 

The erid-of-the-course student evaluation questionnaire was mailed to the 
students viith a stampedg self-addressed envelope. The respondents were assured 
of the anonymity of their responses. 

I 

Similarlys an end-of-the-eourse evaluation form was mailed to the employers 

A 

of the participants v;hose names had been listed on the reglstrat iezs^ forms. One 
follow-up mailing was made to employers not responding the first time. Where 
the employer was listed as the University of Minnesotag no response was solicitedo 
The instructors’ guidelines were distributed to the faculty before the 
term in which a course began and again at the end of the course term. In the 
latter instance the instructors* evaluation was requested. 

Although It was recognized that this effort at evaluation could produce, 
at best, an a d hoc description lacking a claim to the fonnalized steps and 
standardized measuring instrwnents of a controlled experiment it was decided 
by the conanittee members that this v/ould be useful. The report in these pages 
is a description claiming some objectivity because it is based on the product 
of consensus on two levels. First, the Questionnaires and aui jelines used 
were prepared in discussion with the committee menbers, and therefore these 
instruments reflect a consensus of informed jud^ents. Second, the findings 
reported in these pages record the responses of the three groups surveyed: 
the stuiteftfts, the crupipyors of the students, and the faculty. The finding 
that there is consensus In the evaluation of the experience In the courses, 
particularly between faculty and students, altbot^h each group proceeds from 
a different of expectations and fr^e of reference? may be submitted as a 
Strong 1 fob of the us6fli1n^s of the evaluation. 



Tlie adnfnistratfve responsibU fty for realstratlon and record keeping 
i'or courses carrying degrde and certificate credit v/as lodged in the Depart" 
cient of Off^Carapas Classes of the Ceneral Extension Division; the parallel 
resjkmsibiHty f^r the short courses was carried fey the Short Course Depart* 
roent of the institute df Agriculture, Altfioiigh the original plans for 
evaluation included all the facets of the progr^, It becane clear that 
record keeping and faculty Invoivsnent In detail varied between the graduate 
credit courses and the short courses. The report includes some Inforisaticn 
OR the short courses but primarliy covers the graduate credit and the 
comprehensive professional improvement (certificate credit) phases of the 
Graduate Professional improvement Program. 

SujTHnary ^ the Evaluation 

The participants in the Graduate Professional Improvement courses 
during the 1965-1366 year were primarily drawn from educational Inst i tut ions » 
and therefore generally not representative of the agricultural Industry and 
business fields. Consistent with the nature of the progranjo the student 
participants had high educational background and professional occupational 
status; they were generally older than the typical on-campus Evening Class 
student. 

Perhaps the finding of greatest relevance to the continuance of this 
prograsn and for continuing education generally Is the mutual consensus that 
the courses fulfilled the students* expectations and educational needs^ 
although the fram of reference for the instructors* presentation of the 
courses was theoretical and that of the students was practical. This Is 
eKplalned by the faculty report that vigorous discussion;, pursued by highly 
motivated students with clearly articulated Information needs made possible 



the eKt^sion of the general principles and the generalizations to the 
pi’actical applications,. This observation of the faculty also identifies 
the fissjor difforence between on-cstr.pus graduate level courses offered for 
the typical fi^lly matriculated student and the off-eaapus courses for paft- 



Employers see their ©nployses in the agricultural fields as adequately 
trained but see a need for continuing professional development for the agri-^ 
cultural speciallsto Although the Individual professional Is considered by 
the employers as primarily responsible for his continuing professional develop* 



ment» more than ktfAof the eirjployers rank the employers* responsibility as 
second to the individual ®s responslbil ity. The high proportion of anployet's 
representing educational Institutions Is reflected In the answers to questions 
about policy on subsidy to the employee for continuing professional improve- 



ment , Less than 10% report subsidy In the form of tuition payment. More 
common Is subsidy in the form of time-off or credit towards promotion or a 
combination of the two forms. 

It vx>uld seen that although enrollments were modest and not representative 
of the potential student audience In the fields of agri-business during the 
first year of this program, there are enough positive elements to justify the 
continuation of the Graduate Professional Improvement program. 



time, fully employed adult student 




The presentation in the following pages consists of illustration and 
discussion of the responses to the evaluation instrumer^ts shown in Appendix **£**. 






. THE 



Part One : The Pre^Course Student Inventory 

The questionnaire referred to as the ’‘Student Inventory** and used for 
the pre»qourse sur/cy of students Ss the sssns one used in a survey of all 
' Evening and Special Class Students during the 1264-1966 biennium, and the 
responses of the Graduate Professional Improvement participants will be 
ir^::!uded in the report on the total Evening and Special Class student body 
for the yeW, 

S«ne of the characteristics of the Graduate Professional Improvement 
students as a sub-group, hovjever, are relevant to this reporto 

The Graduate Professional Improvement student Is older than the typical 
Evening Class Student* More than 70% of the registrants are over 30 years of 
age, whereas In the total Evening and Special Class student population the 



relationship Is reversed in that 70% of the registrants are 30 years of age 
or younger* 

• 

Approximately 85% of the registrants in the Graduate Professional 
Improvement progran work full time, and 8C% are professional with more than 
half of these professionals identified as teachers* The proportion of pro- 
fessionals in the entire Evening and Special Class population is 25%, 

The educational background of the Graduate Professional improv^ent 
student is high and consistent with the high proportion of professionals. 
More than 76% hold a bache1or*s degree or have cc»npleted some work towards 
the master*s degree. An additional 10% hold the master* s degree or have 



Cj^pleted some work beyond this level. Two students, 0*40%, hold the Ph^D. 
the educaticnal bacl^round of and Special Class student. Fall, 
1965# e bachelor *4 degree or have completed s<^e vjork 






twari^ the degirjee. An addltlopaf 3,93% hoJd the masterls degree 



Qf haivs completed some work beyond thJs level. Slightly more than ons-half 
percent, Sold the Fh,D,,' 

Almost 705S of the respondents have had prior University of Minnesota 
educational a5«perfences either In day classes, or in extension activities 
(including Agrtcultural Extension and General Extension). Approximately 
r as high a proportion indicate attendance at other Hinnesota and or out-of- 

state colleges, 

included In this suiranary of student characteristics are responses of 
students In each level of courses v;hich made up the enrollment in the program, 
although a larger proportion of the registrants in credit courses are 
represented, A small number of students registered In both credit and short 
credit courses. 

Since there was a certain amount of overlap ivith the student Inventory 
built into the end-of-the-course . student evaluation questionnaire, Part Two 
win Include a more detailed description of tht overlapping questions. 



Part Two : The End-C "-The-Course Evaluatio n by Students 



•ji 







The discussion in this part of the report Is based on 209 responses from 
students to the questionnaire (identified as Exhibit 2 in Appendix 
prepared in consuftation with the Research Committee of the Graduate 
Professional improvement Committee, The responses include 11 registrants 
In short courses. Although these 1! are a very small proport ivn of all 
the participants in the short course phase of the program, an analysis of 
cespopses as a sub-group affirms the similarity of characteristics to the 
|artlci|>anta in other phases of the program. Six of the 209 registered in 
|redi^ courses a's wel l as 'short courses, 

’5 : responses, lo fart; Two Ts grouped under a series of 



H, -yA 



headlms'tiifcB Tiffeof ^ the stu«*ent evaluatfcn 
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first year as well as Intentions 



r Role of Subs I dy . for Part lo I pants ; 

Registrat tons In the progreirt during its 
for. future registrations seem to be independent of subsidy from employers 
for the majority of the respondents. Two questions were asked: I) "What 

financial assistance did you get from your employer for the current course 
registration?", and 2) "Does your registration for courses in the future 
depend on receiving financial assistance? More than 60% received no 
subsidy„ For those v;ho received some form of subsidy time off was the form 
of subsidy most commonly received as indicated by U o-4S% of the respondents. 
Some received part tuition^ some received full tuition, 4,31%^ For 

more than 8T% future participation in professional improvement courses is 
not dependent on subsidy. 

Specif icalTyp the responses to these tvx> questions are shown in Table I 
and Table U foiiowing: 



TASLE I 



SUBSIDY RECEIVED FROM EMPLOYERS It 


1 Ciassif ication 


j Number of | Percent of f| 

1 Responses ? Total | 


1 Full Tuition 
1 Part Tuition 
j Time Off 
j travel Expense 
1 i^r * Tuition and Time Off 
1 Y. < it Tuition, Time Off and Travel Expense 
I Part Tuition and Travel Expense 
I Time Off and Travel Expense 
f Wo Assistance 
1 Wo Answer 


a 

9 } 4,31 

12 j 5 o74 

24 4 11,48 ! 

2 ! 0,96 

1 » 0,48 i 

1 0,48 

1 0,48 

2 * 0,96 

126 1 60.29 

31 1 14,82 

a 




209 i 10(3.00 





I ^ A in categories such as full tuition 

S- under full Tuition, , 
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V- 



TABLE II 



- - DEPENDEHCy ON SUBSIDY FOR FUTURE REG 1ST I 


Classification 


Number of » Percent of 

Responses 1 Total 

-n_ j-T n n _ ,i ^.rr i i n i m in i 


Yes 

■ No . • • • 

Uncertain 
No Answer 


17 * 8,13 

182 1 87.08 

2 i 0.96 

8 I 3.83 

1 


TOTALS 


209 1 100.00 

s 



Dectree Status and Field of Major ; 

In answer to a series of questions Identifying degree status and major 
field in which degrees are held, as well as future degree goals and major 
fie ids 9 the findings of a high level of educational background were consistent 
with the designation of the p-rogram as Graduate Professional Improvement in 
the fields of Agricuiture, 

79«»90% hold bachelor's degrees among the respondents to the end-of-the- 

. * f 

course evaluation; more than, 11%, in addition to the bachelor's degree hold 
the master's degree, „ Two participants hold doctor of philosophy degrees. 

The major background fields include agriculture, education# agricultural 
education, home economics and home economics education. 

The description of degrees held and major fields of concentration are 
shown In Table IH and Table IV following: 



TABLE HI 



r HIGHEST DEGREE HELP . I 


1 Classification 


Number of 1 Percent of 

Responses 1 toial * 


i '■ ^.^Deigree 

1 BacheTor Degrea, but less than Master 
1 -j|t|.S_ter*^^, "Degree 

1 "ftas:|e^§^Degree, less than Doctorate 

' -V 

i Wo Answer . : ' 


13 1 

167 1 79.9? 

22 1: (6.52 

- .2 1 - m - 

3 ; : i 'M 




l: 209 1 ^JOptQO 




10 



TABLE i\I 









f 



,MAJ0R FIELD OF CONCENTRATION 



] 



< Classification 


Number of \ Percent of | 

Responses 1 Total 1 


, N 

' ^ducatidn 

i "‘.'AgHcuTtufe , 

i Agrictsltural Education 
• iHdme Economics Education 
^Home Economics 
: Other 

No Answer 


13 1 . 6.22 j 

37 ! 17.70 

52 I 24.88 

75 ! 35.89 

7 .. I 3.35 

12 1 9.09 

6 ■ 2.87 

3 

8 


TOTALS 


t 

209 . 1 I 00..00 



Nutrition, etc, I 

Graduate Status and Mafor Fields ; 

Itore than A 6 % of the participants indicated an interest in graduate 
degrees; 3 S 0 28% specifically said they v;ers not interested In graduate degrees. 
All those who indicated that they have applied for adnission to the 
Graduate School also indicated that they had been admitted. This included 
lSo 66 %o The fields identified as those of the graduate degree goals largely 
duplicate the fields of the undergraduate degrees. These include educatioHj 
agriculture, agricultural education; and home economics education. 

The frequencies and respective proportions describing degree status and 
major fields, and degree goals and major fields are shown in Tables V, VI, 

VII j and VI H follov/ing. The proportion indicating graduate fields of major 
inciude those holding graduate degrees as well as the nimiber currently working 
Jon degrees, 

TABLE V 












' -V ' . 






. interest in GRADUATE DEGREES 


|r 

Classification 


Number of | Percent of ] 

Responses » Total 


Ves 

f. 1:- . .-'V. -,r 

:/ iirtcertaThv ' ^ 


97 1 46.41 

80 j 38.28 " 

24 j M.48 

8 5 3.83 


TOTALS • 


•209 1 . 100.00 

Uasa^BgaatByavraM^»a.wranw;»rgry'iw^^ 



* ^ •# , « * 



'‘rZ 
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tABLE VI 



APPUCATION FOR ADMISSION TO GRADUATE SCHOOL 


Class If teat ion ' 


Number of * Percent of 

Responses » Total 


-Yes ' 

-No . 

No Answer 


39- . ! !8.66 

1.61 i 77.03 1 

9 1 iJ.3I 


TOTALS 


209 i 100.00 



TABLE VM 



ADMITTED TO THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


Classif ication 


Number of | Percent of 1 

Responses 2 Total 1 


Yes 

No 

No Answer 


39 t 18,66 

141 ! 67.48 

29 1 13.88 

m 


TOTALS 


209 - 1 100.00 i 






r 






TABLE VIII 



- ■ ■■ ■ ^ ■ T. ^ r__ T, ^— 

FIELD OF CONCENTRATION OF GRADUATE DEGREE WORK 


Classif ication 


I Number of \, Percent of 
1 Responses 2 Total 


Education 
Agriculture 
Agricultural Education 
Home Economics Education 
Other Areas 
No Answer 


1 1 

10 I 4.78 

9 1 4,31 

22 i 10.53 

8 ! 3.83 1 

8 ! 3.83 

152. 1 72.72 . 


TOTALS 


209 1 100*00 

r-iiTT^-i |--|-Ii.n. 
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-ERIC-; 






importance of Credit Avalfabn itv: 



^Mtpost 50% of the r^jg IS tret Ions v;ere for degree credit* Certificate 



<ifedi'f was the^g^ Slightly more than twenty*two percent* 22*01% 
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Credlt, boiler, \i;as not a necessary condition for future registrationSo 

In response to specific questions, 63.65% Indicated they Vould register for 

courses relevant to professional educational needs even if they carried no 

degree credit. Less than 25% answered that they would not register for 

nofc^degree credit courses. Nine percent, 8.0$%, Indicated they were uncertain 

In affirmation of the willingness to register non-degree credit courses, 

66.89% said they v/ou!d register for certificate credit courses, and 15.31% 

said they would not. Almost 13% said they were uncertain. 

The same proportion, US1%, in response to each of these questions. 

Indicated they v/ouid register for non-credit courses but preferred credit. 

The responses to the three questions about credit are as follows in 
• ^ 

Tables IX, X, and XI, 



TABLE IX 





CURRENT CREDIT REGISTRATION 


r 


Classification 


Number of t 
Responses 5 


Percent of 
Total 


Degree Credit 




• 

103 i 


49,28 


Certificate Credit 




58 


27o75 


No Credit 




he 


22,01 


No Answer 


' 


L 2 j 
1 


0,96 1 


' 


TOTALS 


209 1. 


100.00 



TABLE X 



FUTURE REGISTRATION !N "NON-DEGREE CREDIT** COURSES WHICH ARE 



RELEVANT TO EDUCATIONAL ME^S 



Classification 


Number of » Percent of 

Responses > Total 


Yes 

No 

; Uncertain 

f Yes, but prefer credit 
Answer 


133 i 63.65 

49 i 23.44 

19 { 9.09 

4 • I.9I 

4 ! 1.91 


\ .Toms 


209 j 100.00 1 



TABLE XI 



FUTURE REGISTRATION IN "CERTIFICATE CREDIT ONLY" COURSES j 

WHICH ARE RElEVAkT TO EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 


Classif Icatiqn 


1 Mumber of i Percent of I 

1 Responses * Total 


; 'yes • ■■ , 1 

Ho ■ 

Uncertain 

: Yes, but prefer credit 
-No Answer 


tUO 1 65.33 

32 1 15.31 

27 1 12,92 

^ \ 1o91 

6 1 2.87 

S 


1 TOTAL 


209 * 100,00 T 

* f 



Time of Year and Time of Day Preferred : 

The courses In this pro9ram were offered in each of the quarters during 
the academic year. Responsibilities for agricultural workers in some fields 
vary v/ith the seasons. The questions asked to assess time of year and time 
of day preferences were the following: I) "Which time period do you prefer?", 

and 2) "Which time of day do you prefer?". 

It does not appear that any one time of the year is clearly preferred 
over the others. The largest proportion, 30.62%, express no preference. The 
Fall is generally preferred over other times fay 23.32%, and in combination with 
other times of the year by 18,18%, Winter is indicated as the preference by 
15o30%, and In combination with other periods by 9o58%, 

The evening is the prime time of the day for courses as Indicated by 
81,82% of the respondents. 

. 7he frequencies and proportions of the responses on time of year and 
time of day preferences are shown In Tables Xll and XII? following. 








TABl:£ X! I 



moifK 
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T414E PEftI pB is 






I 



w irip 



Classif ;c5t fpn 

Pati 

l^jriter 

Spring 

Sister. 

Ko Preference 
Fall end .Winter 
f-all and Spring 
Fail and Susrener 
Fall, yinter and Spring 
Fail, Spring and Suraner 
Fall, Winter and Senffier 
. Vittter and Spring. 
Winter and Sisrifner 
-Spring and SiSBiner 
Kp Answer 

imt r|rr-n~~~Mr 




TABLE Xm 









'-i - 

V*^ ’7^* i 



[7 Ti«E OF DAV PREFERRED ; | 


Classification 


Number of j Percent of |j 

Responses i Total fl 


♦Morning 
- .'Afternoon 
Evening 

:W6 Ansv/er - ' 


8 1 3.83 1 

23 i t.i.C0 I 

!71 i 81.82 

7 ! . 3.35 

* h 

• • 1 


- ,J . TOTALS- 1 


209 1 lOO.'OQ i 

r C f 



f rgyet 4$i:g tance Factors ; 

" T^e Graduate Professional irtiprbyement program v/as planned as an off- 

>f communities throughout 








t 



• ' . - . . • 15 *=’ 

■for csrttiaufng iS!th<Hi5h dffrtan^e travel ed opq v/ay by the 

pro^rt^rbR Is zero to ten inHes b> 2^.4^^ this proportion Is almost 
j^tch^ by 2S,0I% «ho travel 31 to 50 miles. Approx iraata I y 15% travel 51 td 
<75 mites, and aimost l.?% travel oysr 75 miles. Car poolf^'sre forced, and 
rejk^rts smphas=l^ the fruitful discuss Jens this made possible. 

The willingness to make consnltments to travel In the future affirms the 
fact that the distence factor Is not prohibitive for off-csapus courses for 
"^ida areas to draw sufficient nuinbiirs of studsntSc= In response to 

the question asking v^hat the maxlmisn number of mfies the student would travel, 
the paraiiel to the actual miles traveled is indicated. Jfore than 30% indicated 
a v/illfngness to travel “up to 50 miles’*: approximately 25% “up tc 75 miles”. 
Some hardy respondents, l1o35%, said “over 76 miles”. The frequencies and 



proportions of the responses on travel distance factors are show*?! :n Tables 
XIV and XV following: 



TABLE XIV 





TABtE Xtf 



HAXIHifH NOHBER OF MILES WILLh^G TO TRAVEL FOR COURSE* 


!; Olasalffcatton 


Number of j Percent of 

Responses J Total 


’ , , ■* 

; Op to 10 mf tes 

'■ ' to 20 mi le s . . 

Up to 30 miles 
Up to SO miito 
: Up .td-7.5 ml les 
76 miles ' 

<>. Un*iertain . . 

to Answer 


10 i h.Ti 

13 . !, 6.22 

25 i 11.96 

6*f 1 30.63 

51 i 2lt,ft0 ,, 

25 5 11.96 

.15 . i 7.18 

6 j 2.87 


TOTALS 


209 \ 100.00 rj 












U 



^ One Way 



The ipen^ended Questions ; 






Three open-ended (Questions gave the participants an opportunity to make 



' comments about; their ^pectatipns of the program, the extent to in/hich their 
exp^tat Ions were fuifflled the form of most preferred professional 
improveinent opportunities. By inspection of individual questionnaire returns, 
ft was possible to order the responses Into the categories used in the foilovi- 
Ing summary. This was done on a post toe basis. 

the first of the open-ended questions was; ^'Summarize what your 
expectations of the course were when you registered, particularly how It 
would relate to your professional development . 

Although altost half oiT the students were registered for graduate credit, 
^•t is tnterestihg to tote that the extotootions most frequently described, 
'tore: *^pfacticai — Iran^dlate relevance to job** by 43.5% and ’’up-dated on 
•puto 27*^^. The propoftltos giving working toward degrees 






, il;/; 






al to this qoestloh wto® 2.33% as,‘*^rk toward graduate degree**, and 

'' I- •, V’ V - ' * ■ ^ ' * • , ■ 

' references to ' course 



toward btohelbf degree* v 0 

. '^ ERIC r j: - f i' y ^ ■ ''/->v ; 
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.intent were categorized under the heading ’’expectations based on course 
title and description’'^ and Included 17*2^ of the responses^ Other responses 
Included "expectations not met" by2«87%, and *^eet Incentive plan requlre?r;ents" 
by The responses^ respective frequencies and proportions are shcvni 

In Table XVI below. 



table XVI . . 



REGISTRANTS? SimMARY OF COURSE EKFECTATIOHS | 


Classification 


Number of I Percent of 

Responses | Total 


Practical •• immediate relevance to job 
; Up-,dated on current research 
^ work toward Bachelor Degree 
: Vforic toward Graduate Degree 
Academic •- something new In. field different 
from ow . 

Eiiqpectattons based on course title and 
description 

Meet Incentive plan requirements 
. Expectations not. met 
lk> Answer 


91 1 43.54 

57 i 27.28 

6 ! 2.87 

5 j 2.39 

1 1 0,48 

1 

36 1 17,22 

3 1 !,44 

6 < 2.87 

4, 1 1.91 

1 


1 TOTALS 


209 \ 100.00 
1 



The. second open-ended question was: "Considering your expectations 

siinmarized in the preceding answer, evaluate your actual experience in 
the course,". The responses to this question, particularly, constitute the 

• • y 

student’s evaluation of the program. For the largest group, 33«01%, the 
answers are summarized ..by, "assignments useful, materials available, course 
had job relevance, godd instructor,". Approximately another 20% said, 

"assignments useful, material available, goocK instructor.’*. If to the above 

% 

afcr added the 10.05% who said "assignments were useful"^, 1.51%, ’Vnaterials 
wefe'warfable**, "^.78%, '’’course w^ to my job", 4,78%, "good 

the conclusion Is that for the ifiajorlty, the reabtloh to the 
e^liirses In tiffs' ^rdgfani' Is a positive one. .Fpr the others, the experience 
wes fK>t gopd several reasons identified as "assignments were not useful". 







wer.e.^.ot too abstract”,, ^course too 

.difficult", and "npt eftough tl/ne .to 5 ,tudy with full .tim& job**. Less than 
.. 1% (0,^5%) said '^instructor was not. adequate**. The details of the responses 
' to the second open-ended question are shown in Table XVii below. 




The third open-ended question was; “What method for professional 
• * ' » ^ 

i 

iHiprovemerit do you prefer*?**. The majority, 5 ^. p 5?4? indicated the preference 
for **dff-can|sda gradu^a level courses like one just compieted**, A substantial 



0^up, QKpr&ss&d a preference for **short, intensive, non-credit, courses** 

. . § this question vjere somewhut ambiguous as shown In Table XVIII 
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ansag:^g5asj£Lis::^Esaj±a±i^^ 

;f J -■ /■ METHODS FOR PROFESS IGIML 'ihPROVte^ [{ 


;| Classif ication 


■ NumTjsf of 1 Percent of 

Responses J Total 


j Off-canpus Graduate level courses 
e-4>N;.^i i ke one just: cc^ • / . 

j Short, lntens‘ve.> .non^credit courses 
I. .^Fie Id Vtork Practice . . ' 

1 Stsmrer Sessions 

Releese^from work for course work 
V/ant to be taught without ‘^teaching .self** 
?: Uncertain or other . „ . 

No Anstver 


" — . ; • ' ^ J . 

1 

IN 1 54,55 

47 1 22M ' I 

1 1 Q.48 1 

8 1 3.83. 

2 1 • 0.96 

3 1 }Mi 

10 1 A.78 

2 k 1 n.48 

8 

1 


J./-, , . _ ; totals. 


209 ; I iOO.OD 



Review of the,discusslon/fn th.ls part of the report- indicates sosie 
v'ariety of experiences and ev^lusttor. of the graduate Professional {mprovement 
prpgr^. among the students. The variation .anong students In terms of back** 
ground, professional position and abii ity, might be explanations for these 
differences, Nevertheless, it Is clear that for most of the students the 
(araduate Professional Improvement program made possible continued professional 
developments and for a. number among these, the program made possible continued 
work/ towards graduate degree goals. 



Part Three; The End of Course Evaluation by the Faculty 






, Jr* 's'. 






Al though,. 1 1 ^ I s recogn i zed that to, comb I ne percept I ve and pbj ec 1 1 ve 
jm,ea.sure§ of faculty experiences In a yar. led program of this kind is complex, 
, ^..effort was to.yO^ei/t faculty eyaluatjon? A suggested guide (See 
In Appendix ”B”) v/as distributed to instructors in the Graduate 

at the e.n.d of 



’I' ' '.i ’.-'V" ■; /' ' V^C'' :'Z 

"fhe''fhctuty eyaluetloh. From the galde 







.V, ' 
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qiiistloh^ aslc^d In the stsident end*of-the-course eviifuatlOR 
’'^C^^stiohSaire, the faculty' wa§ asked to comment on relevaRce of course to 
eppias^eRt needs of students fdi* profess tonal development; on concurrence or 
disparity between students expectations and actual experience in course; on 
concurrence or disparity between the faculty expectations and actual experience 
, In course; and on on*campus — off-campus differences If there were any* 

Ihe Graduate Professional Improvement program consisteo 12 graduate 
leveF credit courses |nd one undergraduate credit home economics course); 

2 certificate credit courses; and 10 short courses. Evaluation responses 
■frofn the faculty were received for 10 graduate’ credit courses, I certificate 
credit course, and one short course* 

It wH? be useful In the discussion which follows to note that the 
Graduate Professional Improv^ent program courses fall into four broad subject 
matter areas; I) Agriculture and Agricultural Education, 2) Home Economics 
and Home Economics Education, 3) Comunlcatlon, and 4) Sociology, 



Attendance; 



On attendance, the reports were excellent for 4 courses; good for 6 

courses; and fair for one. course. The reported attendance in the short 

course varied substantially anong the three meetings* 

€ ' ^ • 

Part I cl pat Ion ; 



On participation! the evaluations were excellent for 8 courses, fair 
"fdf 3 opiifses* Hore sign! f leant than these frequencies are the comments 
#a#'by the faculty about participation. Examples of the "excellent’* comments 
these; 



^ '.F-' ' ^ - 

^h/aHed: backgrounds and intense desire to *know» apparently 
>c^bi!ned;,t0.irtak€- the;stud'^rt^^ 

y ~ ^ / s'. ^ i- - ' - 

, 1 ^ sf < - 

1 .th^ fruitful Jhvolyanenjt In learning of a, group of adults, highly motivated 
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snd bringing to th^ classroom professional experience, ^ supported by another 
report which adds that the student participation was ccnsiderably greater than 
in comparable on-campus courseSo The facul ty. m©nber. says; 

“tost of the stui’ents have experience or knowledge of 
problems of the areao These problems were brought out and 
discussed thoroughly in the course*'*. - 

As indicated, participation v/as not rated consistently at a high level 
in all the courses. The negative ratings v/ere less frequently accompanied 
by detailed coi/Hnents, Therefore, the following quotation from one of the 
less favorable ratings of participation. In a certificate credit course meeting 
for four consecutive hours one day per week for*-; tpn weeks, seems particularly 
Interesting. * 

“oo.os but these were professional people, and they probably 
v/ere a little hesitant to show their ignorance by asking 
questions. } thought this was easily overcome by proper 
instructions where questions and coinroents were invited rather 
than continuing to lecture if questions were not forthcoming," 

Sy contrast, the report on participation in the short course was very 
positive. The instructor reports: 

"The student participation appeared to be excellent and 
without exception, every speaker was bombarded with questions, 
that led to some very fine discussion.". 

Achievement : 

Student achiev^ent, evaluated with particular ^phasts on the measure 
of graduate level performance, also receives varying ratings from the faculty, 
tn five courses work of all students was rated at graduate level, tork at 
either extreme -- very good and very poor Is reported in tv/o courses. In 
two courses work was not considered of graduate quality. 

Relevance of Course for Student Needs: 

wmmm mmsmm mmtmifimmm 

to some exten^t there Is e parallel between faculty evaluation and students* 
/^sppnses.tQ, the open-ended. questions in the .end-gf^the-course evaluation, 
this v/as; the case, in reports from the faculty on the relevance of the course 







-„4--C.- f 'r ■; -■> - 
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to the apparent needs of the students* The needs perceived by the faculty are 
tdenticai with. the expectations Identified by the students — that is practical 
and technical infoi'ma^ion whether in the fields of plant disease control^ iveed 
control 9 curriculum planning in vocational agriculture education, home economics 
education, or commimicatipn. Generally, the faculty judgment Is that the needs 
of the students v/ere met, and the explanation how these needs were met has 
Important implications for adult learning as sho’.^m in the next paragraph. 

Concurrence or Disparity Between Students* Expectations and Experiences ; 



Very closely related to the question of students* needs is that about 
the concurrence or disparity betvjeen students* expectations and actual 
experiences in the course. The faculty characterized the courses as ikiphasizing 
the theoretical, the genera! principles In the respective fields, and as noted^ 
th^ students* expectations and perceived needs vjere for the practical and 
technical. In spite of this difference between faculty and students to begin 
with, the general consensus is expressed by faculty and students that needs 
and expectations were met. This is perhaps best explained by the conclusion 
reported by some of the faculty that vigorous discussion, pursued fay highly 
motivated students operating vjithin a practically oriented individual frane 
of reference, made applicable the theory and general principles to the practical 
needs and expsctaticns of students. Where the students tn a class consisted 
of clearly identified sub-groups v;ith different Interests and expectat ions , 
the relationship between expectation and experience might vary among the 
groups, fin example of this situation would be the Heme Economics Courses 
in whicti three distinct groups were identified: supervisory and classroom 
teachers whose needs and expectations were clearly fulfilled; hcmiemakers 
preparing to return to the classroom: whose needs .were not yet clearly focussed 
and therefore not so cl^rly and specifically met by the course; and extension 
agents deyelpping materJals for. program planning which depend, upon testing 
in the field f0r final . evaluat Ion. 
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On the other hsnd» the connnunicsttons course !s organized to utilize 
the differences among the students. The Instructor assesses the interests 
and needs of students at the first class meetfng* and the course work Is 
then based on this assessment. A group of adult students with articulated 
ccmmunications needs comprised a unique and educationally fruitful situation 

-ir 

in the judgment of the Instructor. 




Concurrence or Disparity Between Facul tv Sxpectat Ions and t-xperience: 




m 






The faculties* report on the concurrence or disparity between its 
expectations and actual experience In the course parallel the evaluations 
reported above. The responses range from “exceeded expectations”, to 
‘•dissatisfaction with students* performance”. The positive evaluations of 
the experience included comments on the fact that these off-campus students 
were more verbal and related class i^rk to liranedfate working needs. One 
faculty member added; 

**l was ‘stretched* to new concepts and forced to critically 
re-examine old ones — a most stimulating experience,”. 

In two courses, the faculty expressed disappointment and dissatisfaction. 

The evaluations were positive in nine courses. 

Compar I son of On-Campus with Off-Campus Courses ; 

The comparison of on-cempus with the off-canpus experience is generally 
limited to those courses offered In both settings^ One faculty member, hcHvever, 
anticipates probable differences, since he had not taught the course on campus. 

The most frequently noted difference Is the lack of library facilities, 
and a variety of measures were taken to compensate for this lack. Several 
instructors brought library materials* to the class meetings* Another reported 
bringing, materials from his personal ilbrary. in some cases, fewer resource 

t' ' * 

materials were, :^ss lilted In the pff-c^pus course, , 
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Another lack- lii the off-campus courses was that of the laboratory 
evafl^le ^-campus* In the Home Economics courses and the Hechanicai 
^rfculture courses the* ht^h school cooking and shop rooms provided the 
laboratory needs. Access to the field In season was not available^ a need 
filled by cti^campus greenhouses. 

The problem of finding time for Individual student conferences in 
off-campus classes Is noted by one faculty member. Using hours after 
class meeting when class meets during the evening adds a heavy additional 
obligation to the faculty responsibil Ity. 

Differences in off-canpus — on-campus achievement are tied to the 
problem of study time for the student with a full-time job where achievement 
Is rated as inferior In the off-campus course. Where achievement was rated 
as high and of graduate calibre, credit Is given to the high verbal skill, 
high motivation, and advantage of professional experience brought Into the 
classroom as an aid to appreciating relevance of material. 

Some faculty members report that the adult student in off-campus 
classes tends to be of very high ability or very low. There seems to be a 
lack of the middie-ability student In contrast to the on-campus population. 

As part of the evaluation, the faculty was asked to identify essentia] 
material which might be used for evaluation in an ex post facto design testing 
information on retention as well as relevance to professional vocational needs. 
This request v;as made viith great diffidence, since testing retention over a 
period of time of meaningful materials is as complex a problem as knowing 
the dimensions of retention is important. At least tv/o faculty members 
provided some materials In response to this request. As the Graduate Profession 
al improvement program devoirs. It is hoped that the question of comparison 
of learning and retention in the context of on-campus — off-campus courses 
can be pursued. 

It v/puld seem that using a cgmon guideline for faculty e^ahiatton in 

Wi, • i _ r - ' ’ ■* »■ '' ' - ' 

a program made of varied courses yields scmie comparable responses among 
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a faulty ^roup. in add{tion» ^blnlng students* responses on evaluation J 
wit hr the faculty responses on evaluation of common course experienc# |: 
produces relevant and fruitful information. 
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Fart Four; The Employers of the Agricultural Professional 



Agriculture and agri-business are Important elements of tfie economy in 
the state of Hinnesota, Limiting the count to those units which employ sight 
or more agricultural professionals, there are ntore than 1,500 employers which 
fall Into this classification In the state, A Graduate Professional Improve- 
ment program for agricultural professionals should have some ccnsequence for 
the employers of those professions; and therefore the evaluation of the 
Graduate Professional improvement program Included a survey of the employers 
of the participating students. The employers covered, however, were not 
fairly representative of agri-business and agricultural Industries because 
of the high number of teachers In the program. In addition, a number of 
the students v/ere agricultural agents, employees of Cooperative Extension 



of the {diversity of Hinnesota and consequently the ^tentiai number of 
employers for the survey was reducedv 

The questionnaire- (See Exhibit 4 In Appendix ’W.) used for this third 
phase of the prc^rem evaluation, ivas written for this purpose. The questionnaire 

was written to elicit inforroatton about the employer^ perceived needs for an 

* 



Agricultural Graduate Professional improvement program, to assess Judgment 
about the responsibility for professional improvement; to assess the willing- 
ness of industry to support such a program ftnanclaliy and othervilse; and 
to give, the employers an opportunity to make comments on this subject. 

This port^ion of ths-evaluation was limited to the employers of the 

the Graduat^^^ Improv^nt program during 



aoademlO year I 0 degree end certificate courses, names being 
.iaken firpm the $tu<%|t#4^lstr3t^^ This list Included 115 employers. 



lesppnsefr were recelvejd-ffom ^ including 74 educational 



institutions, 7 



I 



f 



I 

1 



4 









the prej^nd^anro^pf ^duca^^nfl Ipst iti^tjpns reflects the large nisnber 
of hoi^^accMiionil cs . and . sjitpp, .teachers |c Ipat I ng in the . prpgraip. Where the 

0n1versJ=ty,pf >Unr^spta,_Cpo^ Extension^ i^af the employer, no response 

Was soUpIted/ 4 npnfaer of the school superintendents returned unanswered 



questionnaires with the comment that the referred to employee, home economics 
teaclier^ was not an agricultural professional* 



Size of Institution; 



Since suph a large number of empipyers were district superintendents, 
employing only one or at the most twp agricultural professionals, more than half, 
54*22%,, of the employers fall into the category of employing one; 22*83% employ 
tw*. Only three, or 3.61%, employed eight or more agricultural professionals* 
ft Is clear, therefore from the summary of the responses to the question; 

**How many agricultural professionals do you employ?", that this survey of 
employers does not cover a representative or even a typical sampling of the 
field* Tlie details on this question are shown in Table XIX faelow* 



TABLE 



1 SIZE OF INSTITUTION 


Classification 


Number Of | Percent of 

ResDonses \ Total 


! -gi®,. ■ ■ : 

tw 

Tpree " 

Four i 
1 Five ' 
r ‘six y-v-^ 
j ^ light pi^niofe 

|- Wb Ahstter ■ - ■--- - • 

1' .> • ■> ^ : V; - _ 


45 i 54.22 

!9 I 22.89 

5 ! 6^02 

2 ‘ 2.41 

! ' 1.20 

3 1 3.61 

3 3.61 ; 

5 } 6.02 

.. 


fTr' 2 ^ ‘'TOTALy ' ‘ •; 


‘ ^ j ' l|)0.00 1 






VJ 


















' Xj.-r 
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"^alcvees are Adeouate For Halorltv: 



. ,r - were asked ter assess OTpl^yers* Ju<^ent of adequ^y: of 

^ratninq of tte ^rlcuftural In to the question: “Are 

the professionals you eipplpy adequately trained at the time of employment?**, 
79.52% of the ©nployers say •*yes»*; 15.66% say **no*‘, and 4.82% do not answer. 

Twenty percent of the ^ployers identify the areas which they see as 
deficient In answer to the question: *‘lf your answer Is ‘no* to the precedinq 

question, what areas of training do you see as def Icient?**. ‘‘Professional 
development** Is the answer given most frequently, either alone, or in combin- 
ation with administration and conpunication. The frequencies and proportions 
to these two questions are as follows: 



TABU XX 



PROFESSIONAL ADEaUATELV TRAINED 


Classification 


Number of i Percent of 
Responses 1 Total 


Yes 

No 

No Ansv/er 


66 i 79.52 ‘ 

13 ! 15.66 i 

4 ; 4.82 

I 

1 


TOTALS 


f 

83 lOOoOO 



TABU XXI 



DEFICIENT AREAS OF TRAINING I 


Classification 


Number of | Percent of 
Responses ! Total 


’ - Profess ionat development 
F lol ds of A<^r Icul tdre 

i. A^mrnlstratlqn 

r I’ and ^ommunldatidn 

Administration and 

f 

rr.fJSt® ^ ft Profess lonal Developmeri 

1 arld'.Cqmmun 1 cat Ion 

■t, : ^ 


6 . ' 7.23 

2 • 2.41 

3 ' 3.61 

1 ' 1.20 

1 • 1.20 

1 

2 1 *2.4! 

1 

[ 2 } 2.41 

66 i 79.52 

1 




83 1 100.00 
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iinplovef^ Perception of Mee4 for and tdentif Icatldn of Area of Training : 



Although the ovei^elming majority of employers consider the agricultural 
profossionai adequately trained at the time of employment, S5.tS% say *’yes” to 
the question: “Do you think there is a heed for continuing professional train- 

Ingr for the agricultural specialist?**. The areas named' In which continuing * 
professional cisveiopment is needed are agricultural , 34,97%; and agriculture 
in combination with education, 9.,^%; in combination with business and Industrial, 
It would seem from these answers that employers perceive professional 
d^elopment in agricultural fields as the most important need. Emphasis on 
education (curriculum and Instruction) — 19,28%, reflects the large nunber 
of schcx>! superintendents. Approximately 20% did not ansv^er this question. 

The response to the tvjo questions on seed for professional improvement and 



Identification of areas are shown in t^ies )(Ktl and XXiii. 

TABLE XXI T', 



NEED FOR PROFESS lOfilAL inAUim 


Classification 


Number of | Percent of 

Responses | Total 


Yes 
. to 

to Answer 


79 1 95. >8 

0 ■ 0.00 

li ! A.82 

1 
i 


TOTALS 1 


33 I 100.00 



i 



TABLE XXMI 







NumbpT of 1 Perpant of 

Responses i Total 


i ' 


'16 i 19.28 

6 • 7.23 

=29 i 34,94 

8 ! 9.64 

>. ! • 9s64 

m ! 19.28 




8a 1 100.00 
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Who Ig. Responsl^ble for Profess tonai Improvement? 

..-. 5otne flelids ooDtlnuIng professional education has a long, v/e1I-establish- 
.ei tradition. The assumed responsibility fs that of the Indlvlduai In the 
in^djc^l and health fields; more often that of the employer In the sclenee and 
technology fields. Education has a historical tradition of professional 
. improvement with the responsibll ity carried by the individual. In the student 
end-of'-the-course evaluation. It v/as clear that the amployer support in the 
form of subsidy was the experience of the minority, as was the expectation of 
the employer subsidy in the future. The employers* response to this question 
clearly affirms that among this group of employers 86o76% think that the primary 
responsibility for professional improvement rests on the Individual employee. 

Only 1*20% of the employers think that the primary responsibility for professional 
Improvement is that of the employer. Nevertheless, a substantial proportion, 
42,17%5 rank the employers* responsibility as second; 21,67% rank it as third; 
and In decreasing proportions as the ranking order decreases. 

From the responses of the students In the preceding section less than 5% 
received a subsidy in the form of full tuition, almost 6% received part tuition; 
The responses of the employers endorsing responsibility for. professional Improve- 
. ment might be interpreted as favorable for the future development of these 
programs. 

Although the ranking for the University as primarily responsible for 
^professional development Is endorsed by 7*23%> a substantial number of enployers 
rank the University responsibility as second, 32.53%, and as third, 2^.51%. 
Professional Organ i2at ions are also seen as carrying some responsibility for 
professional Improvement of their members by the employers, although the 
r, jfesgonslbll f ty Is, not seeg. as of the professional organization as a 
first or secdnd choice^ but 34.94% indicate this as the third choice and 
A 28^.92% as tb® 












* 



« Goveroment asehc^ies, are, fi.iFSh 

liiiprder of resjjpnsii?f 1 ilty for profess 5ona! 

• > <4 

fs * ' '“I** -- , ^ ^ 

professionals* 



the largest proport son, $6»63% 
development of agricultural 



f 



' * * *r 

? A fewo are specified in the *’other“ choice as carrying 

swe responsibility for professional Improvement of agricultural profess- 
ionaiSp these are Area Vocational Schools, Farm Groups, Certification Agencies, 
and County Agents, The frequencies and respective proportions of, the responses 
to this question are as follows? 



TABLE XXIV 



PROFESSIONAL IHPRQVEHEOT AS INDiVIDUAlS* RESPONSIBILITY 


Classification 


Number of \ Percent of 

Responses I Total 


First Choice 
Second Choice 
Third Choice 
No , Answer 


72 1 86.76 

5 6.02 

i 1,20 

5 1 - 6,02 

i 


TOTALS 


83 i 100.00 


TABLE XXV 




PROFESSIONAL IMPROVEMENT AS EMPLOYERS* RESPONSIBILITY 


Classification 


Ntpnber of j Percent of 

Responses \ Total 


L First Choice 
Second Choice 
; Third Choice 
i; Fourth Choice 
; Fifth Choice 
Sixth Choice 
1 - Answer-; 


1 ! i.20 

35 t '>2.17 

18 1 21.69 

13 • 15.66 

6 • 7.23 

2 S 2.1>1 

i 8 ! 9.64 

t 

1 


1 ’ . TOmS [83 J lOOiOO 
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TABLE jbCVl 



{r professioRAi Mabyknlirt- As UNivERsm aispoNsiBiLiTy 


y| Cl ossification ^ . 


Humber of 
Responses 


Percent of 1 
Total 


Ftet Ctofce 
/ le^nd Choice ' 
Third C^ice 
fourth Chioice 
Fifth Choice 
No Answer 


6 

22 

18 

3 

7 

^ f 


7.23 

32.53 

26.51 

2J.63 

3.61 

8.43 

\ 


1 ’,. totals j 


i 83 i 100,00 

E t 




TABLE XXVtt 



PROFESSIONAL IMPROVEMENT AS RESPONSIBILITY OF 
PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATION 


Classif ication 


Number of \ Percent of 

Responses * Total 


First Choice 
Second Choice 
i Third Choice 
Fourth Choice 
Fifth Choice 
Sixth Choice 
No Answer 


1 1 1.20 

8 * 9.64 

29 • 34o94 

24 • 28.92 

10 * 12.05 

3 • 3.61 

8 1 9.64 

r 


1 TOTALS 


83 1 100.00 
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TABLE XXVm 
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PROFESSIONAL IMPROVEMENT AS RESPONSIBILITY OF j 

t GOVERNMENT AGENCIES .| 


Classification 


Number of i Percent of 

Responses t Total 


' « *• 1 

•Choi be ■■'• -' 

Second Choice 
: Third Choice 
FoubtWOhorce 
: Fifth Choice 
■ ?^S1Mil{s'aS>tcie ■■'" =■'''■■’• 
r- .:NO:- Answer ■ \ ' • 


• 

0 1 0.00 

J i 1.20 

5 I 6.02 

14 I |6;S7 

47 • 56.63 

2 j 2.41 

14 5 16.87 




83 1 100.00 

‘ * 
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TABLE XXIK 



i'; 



BVi: . PRfesSIONAt .fflPkoVBIENT AS OF 

Jfj ‘/-.c; - - : -f - . ■- V ;a- . ^ ' other - AGENCIES- ■ ■ - - . 


r-k'r-^aS'siftcatibn- • • | 


INumber of t Percent of 

Responses I Total 


1 '■ ' ■ ' 5 

fiT;St2Cfiblte ' 

Second Choice 
third -Choice 
- Fourth Choice 
Slxth= Choice 
No Answer 


1 ‘ 

0 1 0,00 

! 1 !.20 

1 • 1.20 

1 • 1.20 

12 • }kM 

68 } 81.93 

1 


TOTALS 


83 1 iOO.OO 

i * 



institutional tn*Service Training ; 



Relatively few of the companies or institutions covered by the employer 
survey have in-service training for agricultural profess ionalSo The response 
to this question was l5o66% saying programs exist; 79oS2% saying “no**; and 
4»82%. *‘no answer**. 



TABLE XXX 



j INSTITUTIONAL IN-SERVICE TRAINING j 


Classification 


Number of i Percent of 

Responses 1 Tc-^al 


Yes 

No 

No Answer 


13 1 15o66 

66 1 79.82 

4 1 4,82 

t 


1 TOTALS 


83 1 lOOoOO I 





- ^plover* s Attitudes ^ Subsidy ^of Profess lonal improvement ! 

A'' ' V ' ' ' V ^ 

ihc’^udiihg a wide possibility of employer support of employees* professional 



..4 . 

61.45% of the employers indicate that 



the Hr Institutions h^e a policy of supporting out-of-plant continuing education. 
Approxi/n^bly 35% say **ftd'* to the pol Icy on support of the program, More than 
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3.5% not answer this question. The kinds of employer support listed are 
varied. This Includes time off, tuition support, credit to promotions and a 
combination of these, 

Approximately consistent with the proportions indicating "no company 
subsidy" and "no answer" on subsidy question^ 36. 14% give "no answer" to the 
question on kinds of subsidy. The details of the employers attitudes on 
subsidy of employees* professional Improvement are shov/n in Tables XXXI and 
XXXI! below. 



TABLE XXXI 



1 DISTRIBUTION OF 

T 


COMPANIES SUPPORTING OUT-PLANT TRAINING 




Classification 


1 I4umber ofT 
1 Responses « 


Percent of 
Total i 


Yes 


1 5i i 


61 .45 


No 


29 1 


34.34 


No Answer 


1 = i 


3.61 




TOTALS 1 85 i 

t 9 


lOOcOO 



TABLE XXX! I 



P” TYPES OF SUBSIDY FOR OUT-PLANT TRAINING | 


Classif Ication | 


1 Number of » Percent of 1 

1 Responses * Total » 


Time Off 

Tuition Support (Fin«nclal) 

Credit to promotions 
Other 

Time Off and Tuition support 
Time Off and Credit to promotions 
Tuition Support and Credit to promotions 

Time Off, Tuition, Promotion credit 
No Answer 


8 \ 9o64 

7 ‘ 8.-43 

8 } 9.64 

8 I 9»64 

5 i 6.02 

9 1 10.84 

3 ! 3.61 

5 » 6,02 

30 1 36.14 

1 


TOTALS 


! 

1 

1 

o 

o 

o 

o 

00 
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Boployers Preference for Credit Status ef Course ; 

Employers were asked to rank from one to three the preference for degree 
credit* certificate credit or non-credit courses. It is clear from the rank- 
ing shown that most snployers prefer degree credit, certificate credit and 
non-credit courses in that order. 



TABLE XXXlil 



DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYERS* PREFERENCE FOR 
DEGREE CREDIT COURSES 


Classification 




Number of 


1 

1 


Percent of 






Responses 


t 


Total 


First Choice 




62 


B 

I 

1 


74,70 


Second Choice 




10 


t 


12.05 


Third Choice 




3 


1 

1 


3.61 


No Ansv/er 




. 8 


B 

a 

B 

• 


9.64 




TOTALS 


00 

: 


1 

B 

1 

B 


100,00 



TABLE XXXIV 



DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYERS* PREFERENCE FOR 
CERTIFICATE CREDIT COURSES 


II 


Classification 




\ Number of | 
Responses ! 


Percent of 
Total I 


First Choice 




— r 


13.25 


Second Choice 




58 


&9M 


Third Choice 




3 1 


3.6i 


No Answer 




n 1 


13.25 




TOTALS 


83 1 


100,00 
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TABLE XXXV 



DISTRJBUTIQK OF EMPLOYERS* PREFERENCE FOR 
NON-CREDIT COURSES 



I Classification 



Numbar of 
Responses 



Percent of 
Total 



First Choice 
Second Choice 
■nil rd Choice 
No Ans“*=!r 



2 

5 

63 

13 



2.4i 

6,02 

75.90 

15*67 




TOTALS 




Altiiough the employers covered In the survey were not representative of 
the agri-business employers in the state. It would seem from the foregoing 
that employers are Interested In and support professional development 
opportunities for their employees to the extent their institutional policies 
permit* 

Conclusion ; 

To attempt a final decision akiut the Graduate Professional Improvement 
program on the basis of the survey summarized In these pages would seem 
pronature. Until a broader representation of employees and esaployers from 
the agri-business field is reached, a program of this kind cannot have been 
thoroughly tested, leather the selective and relatively limited enrollment 
is indicative of Inadequate communication or lack of demand v^as not a question 
raised within this evaluatlono 

However, on the basis of responses received (and described in this report) 
from students, their ^ployers, and the faculty, it may be reported that the 
progr^ successfully filled a need for the participants. 
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APPEfiDfX A 



Hcnie Econcmics 160A 
Rhetoric 163 

Soils Science- 119 

Mechanical Agriculture 
131 

Plant Pathology 119 

Agronomy 135f 

Home Economics 160A 

1-iorae Economics 53 

Sociology 162 

Agricultural Economics 
183 



lechdnized Agriculture 
U3 

Home Economics 160A 



1ST OF COURSES AND ENROLLMENTS 
Fall Quarter 136S 

Curriculum In Home Economics, 3 credits 27 

Conmunications Problems and Processes, 

3 credits 9 



Intermediate Soils, 3 credits 13 

Advance Methods for Teaching Agricultural 
Mechanics 9 3 credits 14 

Short Courses 58 

Winter Quarter 1966 

Principles of Plant Disease Control, 11 

3 credits 

Weed Control , 3 credits 12 

Curriculum in. Home Ecor«omlcs, 3 credits 4 

Advanced Clothing, 3 credits 13 

Rural Social Institutions, 3 credits 19 

Farm Planning 12 



Livestock Management, 3 certificate 12 

credits 

Short Courses 287 

Spring Quarter 1966 

Drainage and Irrigation, 3 credits 15 

Curriculum in Home Economics, 3 credits 54 
Short Courses 36 
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_ : ^«a it j^Jiave a sirafixir fonn at.fr^taevious Te^stralioji. 

v4]^^?P^^EBX iQ]UE5ltdN (^ ITEMS IN EACH QUE^ION AS A^LY TO 












middle 






• 'r ■ . '•: Zone dr Zip Code.. . 

&w?regirtaj^'?pr^i^^s=fe;teh 2 l^ Q»nipn» , .; St Fj^^^ei^on Center.--; 

‘ - f . ^ .St Morri^--; Rodiester. ; Off*<anipus class (nbno 

<ityhy ' -'.. - 1- 

' 2; regaled for^^er^pn da^, d^g Fall, 1964 : Winto and/or Spring, 1965 ; NeVfx 

. ^ -l^pie^ — ; O&er (sji^fv ^ 

3i 'll have ^ended;^ yaivcsrity-pf hOnnesota p^mously as a student in Day otaw ; Even&ig 



classes — ; Gorre^ndence cohrses-^ 



Tdevirion College — ; Never attended before— 



4 E^catlon completed' (check hipest level completed): Less than hf^ schodL— ; hl^ schooL^ 
^ 2r-j; 3 ditmibTeL--; 6 achdo/s degree — ; Bo^ond Eadielor's degree bnt less 

ftwi Masteri degrecL^; Makers degree — ; Bo^ond Maste]/s degree but Ie» Aan Doctor's—; 
Dopb^ifs degree. 

■S.i Eddcation othei; flmn college or hl^ school: Trade School ; Business Schooh — 4 Nursing or 

Medicd Assistant (no CoQege degree). — ; Does not apidy to me ; Other (specify)— 



6. If you finished sdiodl, bt^^did not go on to full-time college or university within two years, 
please ind|c^ \dry: Flnandd reasons-^ Job-cormected — ; Poor grades ; Marriage or fymily— ; 

' “ -t 

Military — ; Did not expect to go to college — ; Does not apply to me ; Odier (specify) 



If you ^er attended college fyll-time and had to drop out before completing a degree why? Finan- 

Poor grades--.; Marriage or faixdly-.^ Militafy— ; Never at- 



'S-' 



tend^-^-ttmft„^ CHhar (specify). 



. 3 . Cfy§-^|e,:ttiihe (dr.iiames.) ai^ of coll^^ or universities, other ttian the University of 






City 



Stete 









- ■ 4^^^/appIy,te';m 

















, Graduate 



- r "^on 







F^toi)^ta to iMs ; As- 

a degree 




'■ - *-f '-■ ^ ^ •pr- -' 

tot^EiB^;Amsl4.Bi^eg^^ Arts 

B^neg oir Secre- 

gd o^iilfe Undet^^^,-;'Toltce e^ificate ; 

Not sedd^fa -d^ee or 



■jpa ttfiMte ^ -^er (jq?fed|^)i 



' ^ rc^ns?for i^ng..i»3Qrse^ 

- toterestrf-^ — ; In^e^tM-^feidatinn-fr^ » gtfmn- 

'\ _. l^tto-firm^oU^^stodentsL^Eu^^mept'o^^ people faidng *Ttfs fe^d ^y nwn. J ^ Does 

not apply to xna^rOflier jsp^fy Y ' 7 ; . „ : , 

13. Nvmba of ^dehsloa^ilt^ yourwe'now-x^toettog for: ooe-^i ; tbteeL__j fout-^ fiv >^ ■ 

14. Numbtt fl| credits 1 ^ No credil^l-3L_4 4^ ; ’i A » in .i9. • More than 

12 •' , 

15. Spi^ of ttotfoti^ fee*: Personal tocpme/M Fareots or guardian...^ Empkyet—.; Mili- 

to*y — } Stateu «4 Sdrola rsTifp , . „; Loan ; Otoer (specify), . 



16. Sex: Male ; F emaV—^ 



17. Marita! ^tns: Sfaglft.^; Married ; Widowed.—^ DirarcedL—. 

18. Age; Under 18 — ; 18il9..._; 20*22 — ; 23-25 ; 26-30—.; 31-35—.; 36-40!_; 41-50—; 51 

.and over— 

19i Work flatus: Not ^vor^g or looking for work ; F^^thne ; Full-time ; Eetired — . 

20. Enll-tinie or primary occupation (check only one); Student—^ Skilled technician— .4 
Manageriat^ — ; OS^/deti&Lm^ Profession^ (xp^irffy) — - 

Militaiy — ; Housewife.;^ Olh^ (sp^fy) 



■ 21. |iK»me (if>|wuse^(^ give toamo cl<^4f'^^^ $2,000 to $4,903—; 

: ^ ., -^J 0 to 0 ^ 4 ^ $ 8,000 
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APPENDIX B 
Exhibit 2 



STUDENT £ND>OF-COURSE EVALUATION 

"the professional Improven^t program is In an experiemental stage* Your evaluation 
of the program is important so that plans can be made to best fill your needs* 
Please answer the following questions and fee! free to add any comments you wish 
In the space at the end. 



1c Nane 



2o Address 



3o Name of employer 

4, Address of employer 

5o Title of position 

6o What financial assistance did you get from your employer for the current 
course registration? Full tuition ; part tuition ; time off ; 
travel expense i other (sceclfyy 



p*m-ji.<ri r'wl'Ti 



7, Does your registration for courses In the future depend on receiving 
financial assistance? Yes ; ih 

So What degree do you hold? 

9o What was your major field? 



lOo Are you Interested in a graduate degree? Yes ; No ^ 

llo Have you applied for admission to the Graduate School? Yes ; No 

12. Have you been at&nitted to the Graduate School? Yes ; No _ 

13. If you are v;orking for a graduate degree, nane field of major 









l4o Which professional improvement course have you just completed? 



15o Did you register for: degree credit ^ 

no credit 



certificate credit 



16. If* in the future, courses relevant to your educational needs but carrying 
no degree credit are available, would you register for them? Yes No 



17o If, in the future, courses relevant to your educational needs but carrying 
certificate credit only are available, would you register for them? 

Yes ; * 





i - / 






f 



Student £nd*of»Course Evaluation, page 2 

18. Which time period do you prefer? fal! 
Siinmer ; Wo special preference. 






Winter ; Spring 



19. Which time of day do you prefe^? Horning . ; Afternoon ; Evening 

20. How many miles (one way) are you driving for current course registration? 



21. What Is the raaxInuBn number of miles you would drive for a course? 



22. Summarize what your expectations of the course were when you registered, 
particularly how it would relate to your professlonaj deveiopment. 



23. Considering your expectations summarized in preceding answer, evaluate 
your actual experiences in the course. Consent especially on the use- 
fulness of .assignments, ayaUability of materials, and relevance of 
course to your work* 



« 
















o 


What method for professional 


improvQTient do you prefer? 












- 
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APPENDIX B 



* Exhibit 3 



SCHEDULE FOR INSTRUCTORS 
to be used as Guide 
for 

End«*of-Course Evaluation 



Participation of the faculty Is essential for the evaluation of the 
Professional Improvesnent program* The evaluation includes a survey 
of the “consumers” or employers of the professionals for whom the 
progran is planned and a survey of the participants, including edu* 
cational background, vocational experience, assessment of expectations 
and post^course, evaluation of fulfillment of expectations* The third 
aspect of the evaluation involves the faculty, particularly with 
regard to judgments comparing the off-campus and on-campus courses, 
students and environmental situations* To this end, we solicit your 
assistance in keeping careful records on the following: 

Student attendance 
Student participation 
Student achievement* 

In addition, please observe carefully and make notes regarding evidences 
of: 



- Relevance of course to apparent needs of students for 
professional development, 

- Concurrence or disparity betv/een students* expectations 
and actual experience with regard to the course, 

- Concurrence or disparity between your expectations and 
actual experience with regard to the course, 

- Changes in assignments of class procedures between the 
class taught on-canpus and the same class taught off- 
campus* (If this class Is not available on-canpus, 
indicate what differences you think ^vou1d apply If it 
were taught on campus*) Be particularly specific about 
library v/ork, laboratory work, and supplanentary assign- 
ments as v;ell as the background and apparent ability, 
motivation and achievement of students* 

Finally, please Identify essential material that might be used for 
evaluation in an ex post facto design testing information retention 
as well as relevance to professional vocational needs* 
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APPENDIX 6 
Exhibit U 

For Consumers of the Professional 

PROFESSIONAL IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 
EVALOATION 

The University of Minnesota is Introducing a pregrans of professionaj improvement 
courses for professional workers in the field of agricuUure. In order to 
serve the needs of all the potential participants in the program --the Impllyer 
of the professional in this case ~ this questionnaire is being sent to you 
Tour cooperation in responding fo it and sending it to 

' you** early convenience will be appreciated. 

"iekirlckiefeiefek 

I. Conpany or Institution reporting 
2o Name of respondent 



3. Title and position of respondent 

4. Address of respondent 



5. many agricultural professionals do you employ? Number; 

6, Are the professionals you employ adequately trained at the time of 

employment? Yes No , 

7a If your answer is ‘»no“ to question 6, what areas of training do you see 
as deficient? ^ 



8« ^ you think there is a need for continuing professional training for 
the agricultural specialist? Yes ; No 

9a If "yes** to question 8, name the areas for which you see a continuing 
educational need: 



lOo Rank with numbers from 1 to 6 the order in which you think primary 
responsibility for professional improvement lies; the individual 
professional the employer _ _ ; university ; professional 

organ 9 2 ;at ions . ; government agencies ; other (specify) 



Il<, ^es your company or Institution have a program of in-service training 



for agricultural professionals? Yes 






No 






For C^'nstmers of the Professional, page 2 
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15. 



continuing education activities for employees? Yes j ^k) 

13c 1^" "yes" to question 12, specify; time off for taking courses : 

tuition support _ ; credit towards promotion : other (specify) 



which: carry degree credit 

Add v/hatever comments you wi 
improvement programs; 



j certificate credit _ ; no credit 



ts» 
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